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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN DECEMBER 


Department store sales were one of the few bright 
spots in the December business picture. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that dollar volume was slightly higher than 
in December, 1956. This was the first time since August 
that the 1957 month has been above the corresponding 
month for 1956. However, the increase was not sufficient 
to raise physical volume to the 1956 level. 

Most other indicators of business activity continued 
to decline. Industrial production, which fell 3 percentage 
points in November, dropped another 3 in December to 
136 (1947-49 = 100). Output of steel, automobiles, paper, 
paperboard, coal, petroleum, and lumber contracted more 
than seasonally. Personal income experienced a reduction 
for the fourth successive month, falling $2.5 billion to an 
adjusted annual rate of $343 billion. Unemployment, 
which jumped 700,000 from mid-October to mid-Novem- 
ber, rose nearly 200,000 to 3.4 million. 

Wholesale prices moved up slightly in December, 
chiefly as a result of advances in prices of certain farm 
products and related processed foods, particularly a 5 
percent jump in meats. Official estimates anticipated sta- 
bility in the consumer price index over the next few 
months after its rise from 121.1 in October to 121.6 in 
November. This last increase was a result of the increase 
in the price of new automobiles. 


The Year in Review 


The downturn in the latter part of the year was the 
dominant feature of the economy in 1957. Gross national 
product for the year as a whole showed an increase of 
nearly 5 percent over 1956. The fourth quarter, having 
dropped back from the third quarter high, was at the 
same rate as the average for the year. The larger part of 
the year’s increase to a record dollar volume was attribut- 
able to price advances, so that there was little gain in real 
terms over the preceding year. Industrial production av- 
eraged about the same as the preceding year but was 
falling sharply at the end of the period. 

A fourth-quarter decline in business investment, 
mainly in inventories, was one of the principal factors 
underlying the downturn. Outlays for new plant and 
equipment set a new record of $37 billion for the year but 
leveled off in the last quarter and, in real terms, turned 
down. New construction reached a record high of $47.3 
billion, about 3 percent above 1956, but all the gain was 
due to higher construction costs. Consumer expenditures 
set a new dollar records; retail sales amounted to about 
$200 billion, some 4 percent above the preceding year. 


This series also weakened in the last quarter, reflecting 
declines in personal income that began in September. 

The downturn in activity led the Federal Reserve 
Board to lower the discount rate and brought an easing 
of money market conditions. It also worked with the 
excitement created by the Sputniks in contributing to 
moves by the Federal government to step up the rate of 
expenditures for military equipment. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Continue Slide 


November saw a further decline in sales by manufac- 
turers, the seasonally adjusted total of $27.4 billion falling 
$700 million or 2 percent peiuw October and nearly 5 per- 
cent below November, 1956. Most of the reduction was in 
sales of durable goods industries, with all major sectors 
participating except transportation equipment. A 2 per- 
cent drop in sales by nondurable goods industries affected 
mainly chemical, paper, and petroleum producers. 

New orders placed with manufacturers were down 
more than 10 percent from the corresponding month in 
1956 but were unchanged at $26.2 billion from October, 
after seasonal adjustment. Expansion of contracts placed 
with aircraft companies offset widespread reductions in 
new orders received by other heavy-goods industries and 
by nondurable goods industries. Since shipments exceeded 
new orders by $1.4 billion, unfilled orders fell from $53.2 
billion in October to $51.8 billion in November. A year 
earlier they totaled $63.4 billion. 

Manufacturers reduced inventories by $300 million in 
November, to $53.8 billion, after allowance for seasonal 
factors, but they were still $1.6 billion above the year-ago 
level. Most of the reduction from October to November 
occurred in primary metals, machinery, and aircraft. 


installment Debt Rises 


Consumers increased their installment debt by $92 
million in November, bringing the total outstanding to 
$33.6 billion, some $2.4 billion above the year-earlier 
figure. The gain over October was far short of the $255 
million increase in November, 1956, and below the 
monthly average of the first three quarters of 1957 after 
seasonal adjustment. A drop in automobile paper was 
more than offset by expansion in other consumer goods 
paper, personal loans, and repair and modernization loans. 

Non-installment credit went up $164 million to $9.9 
billion at the end of November. Charge accounts rose $144 
million and single-payment loans increased by $53 million 
whereas service credit fell $33 million. 
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Investment Polic 
Re-examined 


An article appearing here a year and a haX\ 
cluded, “There may never be a better time to swi or 
stocks to bonds.” A year later, when stocks were again at 
roughly the same peak level, the tightening of the money 
market had driven bonds lower, so that a still better 
opportunity for switching existed. 

Since then, the situation has again changed. Stocks 
have dropped from the peak, with dividends remaining 
high for the time being, and bonds have recovered from 
their 1957 lows, regaining a good part of the previous 
year’s losses. The improvement in stock yields and reduc- 
tion in bond yields since the reversal suggest the need for 
a re-examination of investment policy. 

With respect to bonds, the situation appears fairly 
clear-cut. With business on the downgrade, the recent 
easing of money and capital markets will probably con- 
tinue. Since the downturn is dominated by declining in- 
vestment in inventories and in plant and equipment, busi- 
ness demands for funds for these purposes have already 
eased somewhat and will continue to ease as the decline 
progresses. Monetary policy will also be shifted further 
under these conditions, toward more aggressive action for 
easing money and capital markets, in order to give the 
economy all possible support. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that interest rates will continue to fall and bond 
prices to rise, at least through the first half of 1958. No 
change in this prospect is likely as long as business re- 
mains low. But the gains to be made from rising bond 
prices are always limited, so that the outlook for stocks 
is more important. 


Implications of the Stock Market 
for Business 


Business and the stock market are, of course, inter- 
acting. Rising business generally means higher earnings 
and the stock market tends to capitalize the improvement 
by bidding up prices. Conversely, rising stock prices tend 
to stimulate business confidence, and this leads to the 
undertaking of real investments that might otherwise be 
considered too risky. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the effect of the stock 
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market on buSiness, j Girigbrdant. During the great 
market boom of 10382 , however, investment expendi- 
tures for all kinds of structures and equipment tended to 
run ahead of the rates called for by statistical relation- 


ships, which describe the “normal” behavior of invest- | 


ment over long periods of time. Similar patterns have 


developed during the past two years. Under these extreme | 


conditions, stock prices themselves are bid up with too 
much enthusiasm and get out of line with the “normal” 


determinants of stock values, namely, earnings and divi- | 
dends. The economy is then, in effect, on a spree in which } 


each kind of spending tends to stimulate the others. 
Consumers as well as businessmen react with enthusi- 


asm when stock prices are rising. With only a slight lag, } 
the market stimulates various kinds of luxury spending, | 
especially for certain kinds of services and durable goods, § 
Building of yachts and penthouses is practically confined | 
to this kind of boom. A study of auto sales since the | 


mid-1920’s indicates that a one-point rise in the Dow- 


Jones industrials tends to sell 6,400 cars on the average. | 


In years of strong market advance, this lifts car sales by 
over half a million units. It helps to explain the tremen- 
dous sales of 1955 but is by no means a full explanation 
for that exceptional year. 

Unfortunately, this kind of special effect operates on 
= downside as well as on the upside. A letdown from 


the boom tends to depress sales and activity. The fact | 
/ that spending and stock prices were too high during the 


excesses of the boom means that they have just that much 
further to fall in the reaction. The sobering effects of the 


recent decline are apparent. It is almost amazing how | 


much the attitudes of businessmen and consumers have 
changed in the last six months. 


Implications of Business for the 
Stock Market 


The stock market itself has recently been in the 
process of eliminating its own excesses. If the future be 
ignored for the moment, the break would have to be 
interpreted as based on a correction of past excesses, since 
earnings were down only a little in 1957 and dividends 
were a little higher than in 1956. 

Some of the optimists take heart from the fact that 
the recent break was not an all-out panic like that of 
1929. It may be pointed out, however, that this mild be- 
havior may be attributed entirely to the changed char- 
acter of the market, in which case it tells nothing about 
the underlying influences on prices. The market has been 
changed by law and by methods of investment. In the 
current boom there have been no holdings on small 
margin and therefore no significant margin calls. Bor- 
rowing has remained trivial in relation to values. Short 
selling has been restricted, not only by being confined to 
the “plus tick,” but by unfavorable tax treatment. Fur- 
thermore, funds coming into the market have much more 
generally been channeled through financial institutions, 
whose professional managers are not so easily panicked 
as the small speculators. None of these are reasons for be- 
lieving that prices will not deteriorate. The decline may be 
more gradual but go just as far over an extended period. 

Others take heart from the mere fact that the market 
has undergone a “correction”; it is said to be “back to 
normal.” Freed of the handicap of last year’s excesses, 
the market is admittedly in “a better position to go places 
now.” But only if business were going to be back on an 
upward trend would it be logical to look for a rising 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 





AIR TRAVEL IN ILLINOIS 


Air travel in America has expanded at an unprece- 
dented rate in the decade since World War II. In 1956, 
with an all-time high of 1,347 airliners in service, domes- 
tic airlines carried nearly 42 million passengers, an in- 
crease of 241 percent since 1946. Much of this growth 
can be attributed to factors such as better equipment, fa- 
cilities, and service, and an improving safety record. 

Civilian aviation has also seen a spectacular increase 
in business use of executive-type and utility aircraft. 
More than one-third of the 65,000 planes in the civilian 
air fleet last year were utilized for this type of flying. 
This trend has resulted from the decentralization of bus- 
inesses and the fact that many businesses are off airline 
routes. Use of the airplane for spraying and dusting pur- 
poses, as well as for general utility, has also attracted 
farmers and ranchers. The Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion of America reported that one of every seven culti- 
vated acres in the United States, along with millions of 
acres of forest land, were seeded or treated from the air 
by some form of chemical application in 1955. 


Air Travel in Illinois 

Illinois is among the nation’s leading states in air 
transportation. In commercial air travel the State is 
served by 21 major airlines, seven of which schedule 
international flights. More than 4 million passengers 
embarked in Illinois during 1956; 95 percent of these 
departures were from Chicago. Downstate Illinois has a 
number of smaller airlines, including three major feeder 
lines which originate or terminate in Chicago. Following 
Chicago in passengers boarded were Moline (47,000), 
Peoria (37,000), Springfield (28,000), Rockford (28,000), 
Champaign (13,000), and Decatur (11,000). Illinois is 
also crossed by airline routes connecting at St. Louis, 
thus giving most of the State easy access to major routes. 

The State’s busiest airport, Midway Airport in Chi- 
cago, is also the world’s busiest airport. More than 7 
million passengers passed through it in 1956. Part of 
Chicago’s increasing traffic is being systematically shifted 
to O’Hare Field, the world’s largest airport, twenty miles 
north of Midway. O’Hare, which handled more than 1 
million passengers last year, is ten times larger than 
Midway in land area and will be capable of serving an 
expected 17 million passengers when fully completed 
about 1975. 

Illinois ranked third in total civil aircraft in 1956 with 
4,788 registrations, of which three-fourths were active. 
Illinois also ranked third among the states in air carriers, 
both scheduled and irregular, with 184. 

Besides a 76 percent increase in passenger traffic 
boarded in the State between 1952 and 1956, Illinois also 
made gains in air shipping in the same period when cargo 
and airmail tonnage originating within the State rose 30 
and 54 percent, respectively. Chicago continued to domi- 
nate the volume of shipments with 98 percent of the 
airmail tonnage and 97 percent of the cargo tonnage. 


The State's Airport Facilities 
In 1956, Illinois had a total of 121 public-use airports 

















and 525 private-use fields. In all, 98 of its 102 counties 
had landing facilities of some type, although 36 counties 
did not have public airports and 11 were without private 
ones. There were 124 commercial airfields operating in 
Illinois during 1956, a decline from the 166 in 1950. This 
reduction is attributed to the closing of those fields which 
existed primarily on revenues from flight training under 
the provisions of the GI Bill. When these airports lost 
commercial value, many became private landing strips. 
Although the number of commercial ports has shrunk, the 
over-all total of Illinois airports increased between 1950 
and 1956 because of the growing numbers of private 
landing fields. 

Probably the greatest postwar aid to national airport 
development has been the Federal Airport Act, which was 
passed by Congress in 1946. The act authorized Federal 
appropriations of $520 million, of which $326 million had 
been spent as of February, 1957, for development and 
improvement of airports in the United States and its ter- 
ritories. Over 2,400 projects had been completed at the 
close of 1956, representing 73 percent of the projects 
programmed under the act. 

Although Illinois ranked only tenth in total number of 
projects programmed (92 projects at 31 airports), it stood 
third in total funds for these projects ($43 million). Of 
the 92 projects, Illinois had a total of 65 with construction 
completed. The Illinois Department of Aeronautics feels 
that this expanding airport development program, coupled 
with the trend toward industrial dispersion, should place 
the State in an excellent position to attract new industries 
to cities of 10,000 population or less, in which an esti- 
mated 30 percent of all new factories locate. 


Private Flying 


Although one-fifth of total hours and miles flown in 
civil aviation during 1956 was devoted to pleasure flying, 
the practice has been waning nationally in recent years. 
For example, between 1950 and 1955 the total estimated 
miles flown for pleasure declined 11 percent while the 
number of hours of pleasure flying dropped 14 perceuit. 
However, this decline, stemming largely from the gradual 
expiration of veterans’ rights under the GI Bill, was 
offset by the upswing in commercial and business flying. 

The high cost of private craft has been the major 
deterrent to expanding popularity of pleasure flying, as 
illustrated by a recent survey showing the median income 
of the private plane owner to be $25,000. Until cheaper 
aircraft become available to the average consumer, pileas- 
ure flying probably will not increase significantly. . 

Approximately three-fifths of the State’s 42,000 reg- 
istered pilots held private craft operating certificates in 
1956. Illinois had more than 15,000 active pilots (those 
with current medical certificates), or nearly 6 percent of 
the national total of active fliers eligible to operate var- 
ious types of aircraft, including airliners. More than one- 
fifth of the State’s active pilots were students last year. 
Serving them were the 24 CAA-approved flight and 
ground schools, 18 of which provided flight training only. 
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SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes October, 1957, to November, 1957 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
BANK DEBITS 
| 
22US. 
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* 
* No change. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
November Percentage 
, 1957 change from 
tem (1947-49 | Oct. | Nov. 
= 100) 1957 1956 
BPOCtriC POWES 6. cesccs ccs 221.2 — 4.7} + 3.6 
Coal production’............... 88.5 — 5.5} — 0.3 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 103.9 — 31.5) — 4.7 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*} 155.0° — 1.3} + 1.1 
Dept. store sales in Chicago’... . 115.0% 0.0} — 6.5 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . . . 125.6 + 0.7} + 3.8 
Construction contracts awarded*} 268.7 — 4.9} — 7.5 
Bank debits’ ete alae Rasen eee 173.2 — 8.9} — 1.4 
errs Pere rere 82.0 + 1.2} + 3.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 282.2 — 2.3} + 5.0 
Petroleum production”. ‘Mapes | 126.6 — 4.3} + 4.0 
‘Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of an 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ®F. W. 
Dodge Corp.; 7 Fed. Res. Bd.; ® Ill. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 
Assn.; ¥ Ill. Geol. Survey. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
































Percentage 
Item November thange from 
1957 Oct. Nov. 
1957 1956 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 345 .4* — 0.1] + 0.1 
Manufacturing! 
ER IR rene were 328.8 — 2.5] — 3.9 
OO r 53.8% >| — 0.6] + 3.1 
New construction activity 
Private residential.......... + — 3.5] — 3.1 
Private nonresidential....... 17.7 — 3.5} + 5.4 
Gis cds seri nsce 14.0 —17.4] +11.7 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 20.1° + 8.6}; + 0.1 
Merchandise imports........ 13.7° +13.3 | + 1.8 
Excess of exports........... 6.4° — 0.3] — 3.4 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
;. ae 43.5> + 0.6] + 6.6 
Installment credit........... 33.6» + 0.3 | + 7.5 
I ccs cee anneed 31.5> — 0.7} + 3.8 
Cash farm income’........ n.a. 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 1395 — 1.4] — 4.8 
Durable manufactures....... 153 — 0.6] — 7.3 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 128* — 1.5| —0.8 
ES EES ee 124* — 2.4| — 4.6 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 102 — 1.2] -— 5.3 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 98 — 0.8} — 3.2 
Average hourly earnings..... 158 + 0.5} + 3.4 
Average weekly earnings..... 155 —- 0.3} + 0.1 
Construction contracts awarded 262 — 9.3 0.0 
Department store sales?....... 134° + 3.9} — 3.6 
Consumer price index'......... 122 + 0.4] + 3.2 
Wholesale prices‘ 
All commodities. ........... 118 + 0.2} + 1.8 
i ere 92 + 0.4] + 4.6 
PN ies a ach Ske ws 106 + 0.9] + 2.8 
nico Sito 0s we SA 126 — 0.1}; + 1.2 
Farm prices® 
Received by farmers........ 89 0.0; + 3.5 
Paid by farmers............ 119 + 0.8] + 2.6 
PU Nei airs eae pcnnae 814 0.0 0.0 
1U. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 


of Pak 2. 4U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ° F. W. 
® Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. ¢ Data are for October, 


Dodge Corp. 

















* October data; comparisons relate to September, 1957, and October, 1957; comparisons relate to September, 1957, and October, 1956. ¢ Based 
1956. Seasonally adjusted. on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. n.a. Not available. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1957 1956 
Item 
Dec. 28 Dec. 21 Dec. 14 Dec. 7 Nov. 30 Dec. 29 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,144 1,563 1,488 1,500 1,618 1,728 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........| 11,218 12,412 12,570 12,315 11,613 11,196 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 92 163 168 162 132 112 
Petroleum (daily avg.) ............... a" err 6,940 6,915 6 , 884 6,850 6,829 7,392 
NS RGN hare ane cil sce tiara) cca aene aes 1947-49=100....... 79 101 103 106 107 135 
WUE CRONE, osc ckccccecasecs thous. of cars....... 410 590 603 618 554 488 
Department store sales................ 1947-49 =100....... 147 274 266 215 159 112 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
FA COMMMIOGIOE . 6 ook iioidc ic ccscacuss 1947-49 =100....... 118.4 118.2 118.1 117.9 117.8 116.3* 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.7 125.6 124.78 
IS 5 von dose ede neeo sme 1947-49=100....... 84.7 84.7 84.9 84.5 84.4 92.6 
Finance: 
NN ECE aR ae eee 32,250 32,278 31,819 31,573 31,527 31,313 
Failures, industrial and commercial.. .number............ 166 276 269 287 235 174 























Source: 


Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for December, 1956. 
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Auto Output Up 


Passenger car production in the United States rose to 
6.1 million units during 1957 despite a slight decline in 
retail sales. Total output was 5.4 percent above 1956, 
when 5.8 million cars were produced, and the fourth 
highest in the history of the auto industry. Highest pro- 
duction for any single year was in 1955 when the industry 
assembled about 7.9 million cars. The divergence between 
the 1957 and 1956 figures for production and sales was 
brought about by changes in dealers’ stocks, which de- 
clined in 1956 but increased about 200,000 in 1957. 

General Motors, after claiming a record 52.7 percent 
share of industry output with some 3.1 million cars in 
1956, built only 2.8 million units last year and saw its 
share drop to about 46 percent. Much of the drop in the 
GM share was taken up by Chrysler (see chart), which 
increased production from about 870,000 units in 1956 to 
some 1.2 million in 1957. This advance reflects the come- 
back in retail sales experienced by Chrysler in the last 
two years. 

Ford also showed improvement over 1956, from about 
1.7 million to 1.9 million units last year. However, Ford’s 
share of industry output advanced only about 2.2 percent- 
age points compared with Chrysler’s 5 point jump. 


Housing Starts Hold Steady 

Private nonfarm housing starts in November totaled 
75,700, off seasonally from the 87,000 starts of the pre- 
vious month. Public starts were down sharply from the 
relatively large number, 8,000, in October to about 3,200. 

Although the number of private houses and apartments 
put under construction in November represented a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 1,010,000 units, a total of less 
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than a million units is expected for the year. The actual 
number of private dwelling units started during the 
January-to-November period was 926,700, about 10 per- 
cent less than the 1956 figure for the same months and 
the lowest total since 1949. 


Profits Fall 


Profit margins of manufacturing corporations declined 
during the third quarter of 1957 to the lowest level since 
the recession year of 1954. The latest quarterly report 
made public jointly by the SEC and FTC stated that 
manufacturers’ earnings after taxes averaged only 4.7 
cents per sales dollar, compared with 5.0 cents in the pre- 
vious quarter and 4.9 cents per sales dollar in the third 
quarter last year. The last time average profit margins 
fell below 4.7 cents was during the third quarter of 1954 
when the ratio stood at 4.4 cents. 

The annual rate of profit after taxes on stockholders’ 
equity also hit a three-year low during the quarter, drop- 
ping to 10.5 percent. The rate, which stood at 11.6 percent 
in the previous quarter, was the lowest since the corre- 
sponding 1954 period, when it fell to 9.3 percent. 

These declines were registered despite record sales and 
near-record total earnings for a third quarter. After-tax 
profits for the three-month period reached $3.7 billion on 
sales of $79.6 billion. 

For the first nine months of 1957 total earnings after 
taxes amounted to $11.9 billion, about equal to the 1956 
level, whereas sales increased about 6 percent, from $226 
billion in 1956 to $240 billion. 


Defense Spending Rising 


Defense expenditures began to stabilize during No- 
vember after a seven-month decline caused by the Penta- 
gon’s midyear economy drive. At the present time military 
spending is still at the turning point. The pre-Sputnik 
economy drive, which began after spending shot up al- 
most to a $42 or $43 billion annual rate in April, has 
already had its effect, while the post-Sputnik missile 
speed-up has not yet begun to influence spending to any 
great extent. It is now anticipated that average month-to- 
month outlays will be at about a $39 billion rate for the 
rest of the present fiscal year. 

Subsequently it is expected that defense spending will 
move above the $40 billion annual rate as the United 
States attempts to surpass Soviet missile achievements. 
In addition, the portion of the defense dollar going for 
major procurement, the biggest potential spending-booster, 
may rise as high as 40 percent compared with the present 
35 percent share. The speed-up in defense spending, how- 
ever, will not have maximum immediate dollars-and-cents 
impact on the economy since many of the items involved 
take 18 to 24 months to produce before they are delivered 
and paid for. 


Labor Situation Improved 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that only 
1.4 million workers were involved in strikes during 1957 
compared with 1.9 million in 1956. The 1957 total was the 
lowest figure since 1946 when 4.6 million workers were 
idled in a rash of postwar strikes. 

Man-days of time lost through strikes in 1957 
amounted to 16 million, less than half the total of 33.1 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPE 


ROBERT E. HILL, Assistant Professor of Finance 


Throughout 1957 international tensions seemed to be 
unusually pronounced in comparison with the recent post- 
war years. The observation seems even more valid now, 
when in retrospect it is possible to appraise the economic 
developments in Europe during the past year apart from 
overtones of international politics and the beginning of 
the “Space Age.” 

The year just ended was not unusual in showing that 
change was the dominant factor in European economic 
life. In each of the nations to be considered here — Great 
Britain, France, West Germany, and Italy — changes 
were both the cause and the effect of developments else- 
where in Europe and abroad. Resulting strains took the 
form of considerable, even serious, inflationary pressure 
and of a disequilibrium in balances of payments which led 
a number of industrial nations in Europe to undertake 
major reconsideration of their foreign trade policies. 


Prevalence of Full Employment 

With minor exceptions, there was no unemployment 
anywhere in Europe in 1957. This was true despite the 
fact that the rapid rate of economic expansion which had 
characterized the economy of Western Europe for more 
than four years slowed down, beginning in 1956. 

At first glance the generally optimistic character of 
this most sensitive indicator seems reassuring. In fact, 
few currently available appraisals for 1958 have failed to 
count it heavily on the positive side. Nevertheless, this 
narrow margin of manpower reserves made 1957 a sig- 
nificant year, employment-wise, from a longer-range point 
of view. Specifically, it was the first postwar year in 
which the great majority of the nations of Western 
Europe faced the realization that they had almost reached 
full utilization of their productive resources, with small 
available reserves of industrial capacity—a_ situation 
which had either been a threatened or a partial reality for 
some two years. 

In West Germany, for instance, whose gross national 
product rose from 97 billion marks in 1950 to 189 billion 
marks in 1956, the problem of unemployment was a minor 
one in 1957. But it seems inevitable that the remarkable 
rate of growth of the German economy of the past seven 
years would be slower, perhaps substantially, in 1958 and 
the years just ahead. About one-half of the 92 percent 
increase in industrial production since 1950 has been due 
to fuller employment of a work force swelled by immi- 
grant refugees at the close of World War II and the 
other one-half to increased productivity. With little fur- 
ther flexibility in employment, the rate of real expansion 
in the near future will have to be limited to productivity 
gains reinforced by long-term factors such as growth in 
population. Similar examples could be cited, although in 
lesser degree, for both Great Britain and France. 

In Italy, however, the problem of unemployment has 
stayed on despite the rapid growth of the past eight years, 
which has increased net domestic product by more than 
60 percent. This has been largely due to the fact that 
much of Italy’s expanded output has been achieved with 
more intensive use of already employed workers. 

Nevertheless, within each of these nations as else- 
where in Europe, the most critical single employment 
factor is the lack of available manpower in the age 
bracket 35 to 45 years. This is of course due to the low 
birth rate as a result of World War I losses, coupled with 
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the heavy losses of World War II. Consequently, under- 
staffing and overcentralization are common, and these cir- 
cumstances, in combination, reduce flexibility of organiza- 
tion and increase the burden on top executives. Thus, 
younger people in increasing numbers must be trained to 
take over added responsibility earlier than would other- 
wise be necessary. When to this situation is added the 
manifold complexities of modern business brought on by 
automation, electronics, union problems, government reg- 
ulations, and growth in size of business, the employment 
situation for 1958 and the years ahead seems destined to 
command a central place in the thoughts and plans of 
European businessmen and governments alike. 


Translating Resources into Output 

With little of her labor supply tied up in military 
efforts, West Germany has effected an outstanding post- 
war build-up in production. Thus a defeated nation with 
a minimum of outside help has been able to do such an 
effective job of expanding output and exports as to make 
herself a “hard currency” country. 


This situation led both Great Britain and France, dur- 


ing 1957, to make serious efforts to lessen their military 
commitments. Although France has as yet been unable to 
do so in the case of Algeria, Great Britain moved strongly 
in this direction after the withdrawal from Suez. Avail- 
able indexes of industrial production, using 1953 as a base 
of 100, show that Great Britain has increased her indus- 
trial output by 18 percent as of mid-1957; France by 40 
percent; Italy by 46 percent; and West Germany by 38 
percent. 

During the past year, manufacturing industries in 
Great Britain employed 38 percent of the total working 
population of about 25 million. The strongest upward 
influence in total manufacturing activity in the early part 
of 1957 was the continued recovery of automotive output 
to a record level — some 31 percent higher in the case of 
cars than in the first half of 1956. Throughout the year, 
construction in Great Britain remained close to its late 
1956 peak, reflecting in part the growth of investment by 
the nationalized industries which the government per- 
mitted, while at the same time work on housing continued 
a moderate but definite decline to the year’s end. 

In West Germany, steel, capital equipment, heavy 
electrical equipment, heavy trucks, and television sets 
continued to support the six-year export boom, although 
at a slightly reduced level. However, the offsetting factor 
which enabled 1957 to end on a highly favorable perform- 
ance note was the increase in the West German market 
itself. The typical frugality of the German people seemed 
to have been temporarily put aside as preholiday spending 
took on an active pace. 

In France, where about a third of all fuel needs and 
almost half of the industrial raw materials used are im- 
ported annually, 1957 was a year of successive economic 
frustrations brought on primarily by the fact that foreign 
exchange resources were exhausted in 1956, resulting in 
a foreign account deficit of about $1.5 billion by the latter 
part of 1957. The added seriousness of the situation was 
due to the threatened curtailment of the tremendous 
growth of industrial capacity and entrepreneurial spirit 
which has taken place in France in the past six years. 
However, the manufacturing of synthetic fibers kept well 
apace of the rise in world production, while output of 
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agricultural machinery largely for home use furthered a 
powerful effort to overcome an age-old lag in technical 
progress in this field. On the other hand, construction of 
dwelling units declined during 1957, as compared with 
1956; estimates now available indicate that the year’s 
activity in construction of much-needed family housing 
slowed by as much as 14 to 18 percent. 

The rapid growth of Italian exports during 1956 and 
1957 augur well for the year ahead. During the year just 
ended finished goods and semimanufactures accounted for 
almost three-fourths of Italy’s export trade — indicating 
that a substantial number of products are competitive and 
will gain from the lowering of tariff barriers which will 
come as a result of the Common Market treaty. Internally 
the major economic problem confronting the Italian gov- 
ernment is the continued build-up of agricultural South 
Italy, which has suffered chronic unemployment. Housing 
construction took place at an increased rate last year with 
building permits issued at midyear running 17 percent 
above those issued in 1956, although this activity de- 
creased toward the year’s end. 


Dangers in the Investment Boom 


That the private investment boom which began in 1954 
came to an end in 1957 is well established by now in the 
thinking and planning of key European nations, as well 
as in the United States. The turn coincided with the peak 
pressures on money and capital markets. Whereas all of 
these nations had viewed high investment activity as 
necessary to a solution of their postwar problems of 
unemployment and underproduction, the attendant infla- 
tionary dangers were so pronounced by mid-1957 as to 
provoke various governmental actions which, while a step 
in the right direction, may yet prove to have been too 
mild. 

In France and Great Britain, and in Italy to a lesser 
degree, producers of raw materials and basic services 
have been expanding capacity — chiefly in the manufac- 
turing industries — without much thought, until recently, 
of the accumulating inflationary pressures. Government 
stockpiling has added to this quest for more capacity. 
Apparently a considerable justification for such invest- 
ment expenditures has come from calculations of long- 
term growth potential, such as those set forth in the 
Paley Report and similar studies. Huge commitments have 
been made on the dubious assumption of regular expan- 
sion of demand, both within Europe and from the United 
States. 

With the prevailing governmental sensitivity to ex- 
cessive investment outlays carried over into 1958, such 
outlays will probably be lower. Even if they do not de- 
cline of their own accord, it seems inevitable that expend- 
itures of this nature will be curtailed. To cite just one 
example — Great Britain, whose capital spending rose by 
23 percent in 1955, 20 percent in 1956, and approximately 
26 percent in 1957, has taken definite steps to ensure for 
the year ahead a decrease of at least 5 percent from 1957. 
France faces in the coming months an even more serious 
inflationary problem than Great Britain and has under 
study an anti-inflation program which places reduced 
capital expenditures high on the list of partial solutions. 

In both Italy and Germany, where interest rates were 
highest to begin with, the investment boom of recent 
years has been reflected to a smaller degree in rising 
money costs. In Germany, as a matter of fact, a reversal 
of interest rate movements began in the year just ended. 
When one recalls that the movements in long-term inter- 
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est rates are a reflection of the relative demand for and 
supply of capital, the 1954-to-1957 rise reflects, quite 
clearly, the expanded economic activity in the European 
economy coupled with belated use of monetary restraint 
to combat inflationary pressures. 

Whether or not the drop in investment which appears 
certain, at least in the early months of 1958, is only 
temporary or whether it may trigger a protracted decline 
awaits the actions of other economic components of each 
nation, such as consumers, business, foreign markets, and 
government. 


Conflict of Monetary and 
Production Policies 


In retrospect, 1957 may be seen as a year of monetary 
crises in Europe and the free world; and, inevitably, eco- 
nomic growth and development in the year ahead will be 
heavily affected as individual nations pursue multifarious 
strategies to avoid further crises. To some extent, policies 
of this kind will conflict with the goal of maximizing 
production. 

Two chief factors—#inflation, both domestic and 
world-wide, and the state of foreign trade —lay at the 
base of 1957’s monetary crises in Europe. In Great Brit- 
ain, the year just ended was a year for tightening the 
screws on its economy, primarily for the purpose of sav- 
ing the pound. Last summer’s strain on the British econ- 
omy was caused by an increased business activity, a 
tightened labor market, and rising wage rates and cost of 
living. Nevertheless, Britain’s “current account” surplus 
(the excess of exports of goods and services over the 
value of imports) increased. The British government took 
strong, perhaps drastic, steps to hold inflation by raising 
the bank rate to 7 percent, the highest since 1920 and 
double the 3.5 percent then in effect in the United States, 
and by announcing restrictions on the volume of capital 
spending and the amount of bank loans. 

On the continent, France, with both inflation and bal- 
ance of payments crises at hand, witnessed a sharp ad- 
vance in interest rates as long-term rates reached 6.1 
percent and short-term rates 7.4 percent in September, 
1957. Domestic prices rose rapidly during the period, 
reaching 109 in September from 104 at the start of the 
year (1953 = 100). Government action failed to correct 
the critical balance of payments problem, bringing on a 
selective devaluation in late August. This raised the 
official exchange rate of the franc for specific transactions 
from 350 to 420 per United States dollar. As 1957 ended, 
France requested permission to withdraw the remaining 
$262 million in its “quota” in the International Monetary 
Fund, thus providing funds to pay for badiy needed im- 
ports of coal, machinery, and other industrial raw mate- 
rials. With further credit from the community of free 
nations now on a very tenuous basis, France in 1958 must 
move as rapidly and forcefully as possible toward long- 
overdue fiscal reform. Premier Gaillard’s budget, and his 
government, are being carefully watched from both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Italy’s balance of payments developed favorably 
throughout the past year, despite that nation’s chronic 
need for vital materials such as petroleum, cotton, copper, 
and substantial amounts of wheat, meat, dairy products, 
and coal. The year’s trade deficit was held to mild pro- 
portions largely because of increased “invisible” receipts, 
chiefly from tourists in Italy and emigrants’ remittances. 
Italy is not faced, at the outset of 1958, with the problems 
of inflation which beset other European nations, owing 





primarily to the flexibility in labor supply and other 
resources which still exist in varying degrees of under- 
utilization. 

In West Germany, as opposed to other European na- 
tions, interest rates declined in 1957. This decline was 
largely due to the heavy flow of funds into Germany to 
pay for its exports to other countries, coupled with in- 
creasing amounts of speculative capital which have been 
moving into Germany for more than two years. As pre- 
viously noted, her great success in production has made 
West Germany a hard currency country and although 
government authorities anticipate that imports will soon 
start to rise at a faster rate than exports, the effect of 
German defense purchases abroad and recent German 
tariff cuts has yet to appear in the trade figures. Dr. 
Erhard, Economic Minister, has proposed what he calls 
the “peoples’ capitalism” plan which, along with other 
forces, is designed to relieve pressures caused by the 
external and internal structural imbalance of Germany’s 
huge export surplus. The West German economy may well 
hold the key to the success or failure of the long-awaited, 
tariff-erasing European Common Market which took ef- 
fect on January 1 and which is designed to provide wider 
complementarity of member nations. 

Whether or not 1957’s economic experiences will be 
turned into profit or loss in 1958 is, at this point, prob- 
lematical. It seems clear, however, that in each of the 
nations considered here, as throughout most of the free 
world, the expansion of the private economy of the past 
three years is not likely to be resumed, at least in the first 
half of 1958; that relaxation of existing credit restraints 
will receive early attention of heads of government 
throughout Europe; and that countervailing government 
policies of the anti-recessionary variety will be made 
ready, if not actually applied, in certain areas of the 
European economy. 





Investment Policy Re-examined 
(Continued from page 2) 


market. Its future will now tend to be dominated by 
business developments during the months ahead. 

Reasons why the current decline in business will prob- 
ably continue throughout 1958 were given here last 
month. Under these conditions, the “trend” of corporate 
earnings will also be downward. Several aspects of the 
situation suggest that the decline in earnings will be 
much larger than the decline in business: Costs are still 
rising, and with the growth of excess capacity, competi- 
tion is increasing and putting a squeeze on profits; over- 
head charges have been rising sharply with the expansion 
of facilities and will cut profit margins more sharply still 
as volume falls; and finally, the reversal of price trends 
will turn inventory revaluation profits into losses. A de- 
cline of 5 to 10 percent in sales volume would probably 
be accompanied by a 25 to 30 percent decline in profits 
during the next year. 

In other words, it is not enough to say that the market 
has got back to “normal.” The question then becomes, 
Where will the “norm” be going? The probabilities favor 
a bearish answer. The decline in market prices in 1958 
will probably be as large as that of 1957. 

The bear markets following major postwar booms 
have always been long and severe. No doubt there will be 
minor recoveries interrupting any decline covering a span 
of two years or more. These interim rises may be re- 
garded as opportunities for switching by those who are 
still too heavily in stocks. VLB 
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Recent Economic Changes 
(Continued from page 5) 


million man-days lost the previous year. The figure for 
the big strike year of 1946 was 116 million. The trend to 
longer-term contracts, which held contract negotiations 
down in 1957, contributed to the relatively peaceful year. 

There were thirteen major strikes (those involving 
10,000 or more workers) during the year. These major 
strikes idled 300,000 workers and accounted for 3 million 
man-days lost. In 1956, there were only twelve such major 
strikes, but these included the basic steel strike involving 
750,000 workers and 19 million man-days. 


Power Production Up 

Electric power production in December averaged about 
12.2 billion kilowatt-hours per week compared with 11.9 
billion kilowatt-hours in December, 1956. For the year as 
a whole, output amounted to approximately 636 billion 
kilowatt-hours, nearly 6 percent above 1956 (see chart). 
This, however, compares with a gain of almost 10 percent 
between 1955 and 1956, and was the smallest year-to-year 
advance since 1949 when output increased only 3 percent 
over the previous year. 

During the year electricity sales reached 561 billion 
kilowatt-hours, an increase of 31 billion kilowatt-hours 
over 1956. At the same time, the average annual consump- 
tion of electricity per residential customer advanced 195 
kilowatt-hours to a total of 3,164 kilowatt-hours. 

According to the Edison Electric Institute, the in- 
dustry currently has in place about 135 million kilowatts 
of capacity compared with only 50 billion in 1946 and 
100 billion in 1954. A record 16.25 million kilowatts of 
new capacity is scheduled for service this year. This is 
nearly 4 million kilowatts more capacity than the in- 
dustry installed in the previous record year of 1955, and 
is about equal to all the electrici’y-producing units it 
added in the ten years between 1937 and 1947. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


BILLIONS OF KILOWATT-HOURS 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Educational Level of Workers 


Comparisons between 1957 and 1952 show a continued 
upward trend in the educational level of the nation’s 
workers, according to survey results released by the 
Bureau of the Census. An average (median) of twelve 
years of school — about equal to a high school education 
—had been completed by persons in the civilian labor 
force who were 18 to 64 years old in March, 1957. In 1952 
the corresponding average was eleven years, whereas in 
1940 it was nine years. 

During the seventeen-year period since 1940, the pro- 
portion of workers in this age group who had completed 
college rose from 6 percent to 9 percent. Those having at 
least one year of college advanced from 14 percent to 18 
percent. At the same time, the proportion with high 
school diplomas jumped from one-fifth to three-tenths, 
whereas the proportion of workers going no further than 
the elementary grades had declined sharply from about 
two-fifths to one-fourth. 

Gains since World War II in educational level have 
been sharper among men than among women. Greater 
opportunities for college training available to men under 
the GI Bill of Rights as well as the increased proportion 
of women workers in the middle and older age groups 
have contributed to this difference. 


State and Local Indebtedness — 1957 


Debt of state and local governments amounted to $52.5 
billion on June 30, 1957, an advance of more than 9 per- 
cent over the previous year. The 1957 debt was three and 
one-third times that of 1946. 

Of the 1957 total, only 4 percent was short-term debt. 
Of the remaining $50.4 billion long-term indebtedness, the 
48 state governments owed approximately one-fourth and 
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local governments three-fourths. A grouping of the vari- 
ous long-term debts by functions indicates that the financ- 
ing of educational facilities accounted for $14 billion, 
nearly 28 percent of the total. Most of this represented 
local government indebtedness for public schools (see 
chart). 

Street and highway financing was the next largest 
category — more than one-fifth of the total. State obliga- 
tions accounted for the major portion of this $11 billion. 

The third largest component was utilities — water- 
supply, electric, gas-supply, and transit systems — owned 
and operated by local governments. This represented 
nearly 17 percent of the total state and local debt. 


Tax Guides 


One source of tax information for the small business- 
man is the 1958 Tax Guide for Small Business, a revised 
edition published by the Internal Revenue Service. This 
128-page booklet attempts to provide explanations of and 
answers to most of the tax problems that confront the 
small businessman. Many new examples and illustrations 
are provided in addition to explanations of 46 new rules. 
Copies of this booklet are available for 35 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Department T, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Another source of information for the filing of 1957 
tax returns is the 1958 Arco Income Tax Guide by S. Jay 
Lasser, C.P.A. It discusses each step of the tax form and 
indicates possible savings. This booklet can be obtained 
for $1 from the Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Our Declining Farm Population 


About 20.4 million persons were living on farms in the 
nation in April, 1957, according to the most recent esti- 
mate prepared by the Bureau of the Census and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. This figure represented a 
drop of 4.7 million persons since 1950 —a continuation of 
a decline which has been relatively steady since 1933. 


Year Millions Percent of 
of persons total population 
RE ee ee eee 20.4 12.0 
a a Se le hens 23.3 13.3 
gr ioe ee ae a2 13.5 
WOR kos oa pa leadneuteecuts 21.9 13.5 
_. Se weer ee 22.7 14.3 
ene mee ere 24.3 15.5 
EEE ee eee 24.2 25.7 
EG ee CAE Ds I 25.1 16.6 


Major factors contributing to this decline have been 
the unfavorable difference between farm and nonfarm 
incomes in certain regions, lowered manpower require- 
ments in agriculture due to technological improvements, 
and increased opportunities for employment in nonagri- 
cultural industries. 

Between 1956 and 1957 there was a sharp drop of 1.9 
million persons, the largest recorded for a single year. 
However, caution must be used in interpreting this figure 
because of sampling variability. A new factor entered the 
picture in July, 1956. The Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program has given older farm people the opportunity 
to retire, and once these persons cease to farm their land 
or retire to nonfarm residences they are no longer 
counted in the farm population. 
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Illinois business activity in November did not keep 
pace with the preceding month. With the exception of 
seasonally adjusted department store sales in Chicago, 
consumer prices in Chicago, and farm prices, all indica- 
tors declined. Bank debits for selected Illinois cities 
dropped 9 percent. 

Comparisons with November, 1956, showed mixed ac- 
tivity; approximately half of the indicators gained as 
much as 5 percent. Of the indicators registering de- 
creases, department store sales in Chicago and construc- 
tion contracts awarded dropped 6 percent and 7 percent 
respectively. 


Our Growing Population 


Growth and redistribution characterized the popula- 
tion of Illinois between 1950 and 1956. The estimated 
increase in the State population amounted to 737,000 per- 
sons, from 8,750,000 persons in July, 1950, to 9,487,000 
persons in July, 1956. An even greater gain was estimated 
in most of the metropolitan and surrounding counties, 
according to a preliminary release from the State Depart- 
ment of Health. The thirteen metropolitan counties — 
Winnebago, Lake, Kane, Cook, Du Page, Will, Rock 
Island, Peoria, Tazewell, Macon, Sangamon, Madison, 
and St. Clair — accounted for 85 percent of the increase. 
These counties had a 9.9 percent aggregate increase as 
compared with the 8.4 percent State average. 

One notable exception to the greater-than-average ex- 
pansion in the metropolitan counties was Cook, which had 
a 7.5 percent increase. However, eight of the counties 
surrounding Cook, including four metropolitan counties, 
recorded above-average advances, and six of these 
jumped by one-fifth or more. 

As may be seen in the following tabulation, almost 
one-third of the 102 Illinois counties registered a decline 
in population from 1950 to 1956. Most of these counties 
are located in the central and southern portions of the 
State. 


Number 
Amount of change of counties 
Increase of 8.5% or more................ 28 
ee Se rere 43 
DI cs crak ban ot oe ee wee mace enka 31 


Another Look at Crops 


Although plagued by ill-timed and excessive rains, 
Illinois farmers fared better in 1957 than expected earlier. 
Even so, this year’s crop valuation, $1,177 million, was 17 
percent lower than that of 1956. Illinois ranked third 
among the 48 states, preceded by California and Texas. 
Smaller yields, a 1 percent reduction in harvested acreage, 
and moderately lower prices shared in reducing the total 
value of production. Corn, the principal Illinois crop, ac- 
counted for 54 percent of the 1957 aggregate value, with 
soybeans in second place adding 23 percent of the total 
value. 

This year’s corn crop amounted to 530 million bushels, 
the third largest Illinois has produced but substantially 
smaller than the 1956 high. The average yield, 64 bushels 
per acre, was the second largest on record —4 bushels 
below last year. 

The soybean crop amounted to 127 million bushels, 
second only to last year’s crop. The yield of 25.5 bushels 
per acre was also down compared with 1956. 

Despite a 9 percent increase in acreage harvested, 
wheat production was down sharply — 40 percent from 
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last year and 5 percent from the ten-year average. The 
oat crop was the smallest since 1944. On the other hand, 
the hay crop was only | percent below the 1956 record 
and 15 percent above average. 


Popular Parks 


Park attendance at the 73 Illinois parks and memorials 
was at an all-time high of 11.3 million persons for the 
first ten months of 1957. Figures released by the State 
Division of Parks and Memorials indicated that not only 
was this a gain of 15 percent over the same period last 
year; it was also a 12 percent advance over the 1956 total. 

During this ten-month period, Starved Rock State 
Park in northern Illinois once more led in attendance with 
941,000 visitors. In second place was New Salem, in the 
central part of the State, with 931,000 visitors. Kickapoo 
and Pere Marquette registered substantial gains; Cave-in- 
Rock and Jubilee College attendance more than doubled. 


An increase in the number of visitors was recorded for 


over three-fourths of the State parks and memorials. 


Property Tax Assessments 


The 1956 assessed value of Illinois property subject to 
taxation amounted to $28.6 billion, slightly more than 
one-tenth of the national total. This aggregate of taxable 
values, as set by state and local authorities, comprised the 
base for 1957 property tax collections. Of the Illinois 
total, only 5 percent was state assessed, and 70 percent of 
this amount was attributable to railroad property. The 
remaining 95 percent was locally assessed. Real property 
accounted for four-fifths of total local assessments and 
personal property for the remainder. 

Major real property categories included residential 
(nonfarm), acreage and farm, commercial, and industrial. 
Of these, the value of residential properties in Illinois 
contributed almost one-half of the total assessed value 
(see chart). Commercial and industrial property assess- 
ments accounted for over one-fourth; acreage and farm 
property assessments amounted to one-fifth. 


VALUE OF LOCALLY ASSESSED REAL 
PROPERTY IN ILLINOIS, 1956 








Bureau of the Census, Property Tax Assess- 


Source: 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 








Electric 


Estimated 


























Building emg eee Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! pint oer ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
TPs 6 ave ceccacder sade rey amet? —_ 1,109,731" $587 ,272* $15 ,136* $15 ,256* 
MGT f{Oct., 1957....| —24.1 +0.4 +4.2 +10 —9.1 +1.9 
Percentage change from.....-\ Noy 1956...| —27.1 40.1 417 jay ~1.4 42.6 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Chicago..... eee rae $14,252 836,021 $427 ,093 $13 ,804 $13 ,514 
ae fOct., 1957....|  —24.5 +0.4 +6.2 9.0 +2.5 
Percentage change from... .) nov 1956.) /| = —317 oly 41.8 ~1.4 43.3 
MMWR. «00.0 oes ovvcvree veces ee ae Py: n.a. $ 8,491 $ 68 $ 124 
Pat | Oct., 1957....| +24.2 +18 +3 -~0.4 ~5.9 
Percentage change from... .{ Noy 1956...| +33.2 -41 a 42.8 2.9 
MINS s:04darees bbe chedieties ae sues es $ ,336 n.a. $ 6,449 $ 42 $ 113 
(RRS Oct., 1957....| +24.9 +1.2 +24 —4.2 43.7 
Percentage change from ose 1956...| —20.0 44.2 fat +0.9 8.0 
WO oid ts nen beeen eae $ 864 n.a. $12,11 $ 81 $ 98 
’ fOct., 1957 :.... . —48 .0 —2.8 +14 —4.5 +4.7 
Percentage change from....\ nov 1956...  —7.2 ~§7 at —4.4 +1.7 
Lo Rr rere et rr pe $ = n.a. $ 5,589 n.a. $ 50 
; edad Oct., 1937... .. — 13. +2.1 n.a. +17.0 
Percentage change from. . . Bg 1956...| +169.1 412.2 412.9 
Rock Island-Moline......... patie aaa kno $ a 22 ,903 $11,007 $ 107> $ 141 
Bae : Oet., 1957...... +27. —3.4 +5.6 n.a. —0.8 —1.9 
Percentage change from....4 Noy 1956... .| 17.6 414.5 +176 46.5 +7.0 
a enema ate. Api a-s--| $1,163 43,962" | $19,857 $ 180 $ 104 
oy (Oct., 1957....| —30.8 +4.3 +0.6 +19 mn +0.1 
Percentage change from....\ Noy 1956...|  +1.0 +4.9 45.5 =J +0.2 -6.0 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Basi eR ee Os ee ee $ 123 8,069 $ 5,789 $ 67 $ 88 
iter et,, ST... +12.8 4.1 —0.4 n.a. —6.8 +0.8 
Percentage change from... "\Nov., 1956... —11.5 +4.9 +0.2 +14.5 -—0.5 
Champaign-Urbana.......... aa ae $ 190 11,934 $ 8,864 $ 69 $ 92 
fOet., T9625: —40.1 +11.3 +2.7 n.a. —19.2 —7.9 
Percentage change from....\ Noy’ 1956...| —47_4 +13.0 48.4 +4.2 -8.4 
sexiqnneanaeeaan sera sc irsatese ‘ten $ 119 12 ,482 $ 6,734 $ 49 $ 57 
int., B9Sr.... 10 6.2 —1.4 2 —8.8 —13.6 
Percentage change from... .) Noy” 1956... 387 19°4 wl 3 a —~9.9 -4.9 
WIN ok hicks sacaecd ope Sowa ante caakiws $ 648 35,540 $12 ,593 $ 122 $ 96 
(a He oe fOct., 1957.... —18.5 +0.1 —4.1 +2¢ —16.1 —10.2 
8 8 ****)Nov., 1956... +2.5 +9.4 43.5 —10° —2.2 —4.3 
CIN ids ee ede ees betes $ 105 8,769 $ 4,531 n.a. $ 36 
fOct., 1957. —67.9 +-7.0 —10.0 a. —0.2 
Percentage change from... ‘ie 1956 —29.5 +135 +1.8 - +7.0 
RINE Tee Bree Meyer 0 EY, Tt $ 415 51,452° | $18,411 $ 213 $ 258 
Oct., 1957... 25.4 1.6 ihe 10° —15.7 8.4 
Percentage change from Now, 1956...| 245.0 i ae2 ri6: —5.4 119 
GI xo os ha ncsaeaees eaten eke Bese $ 448 11,045 $ 5,053 $ 43 $ 66 
na (Oct., 1957....| +87.4 a —5.0 +7 —13.4 +9.4 
Percentage change from... -\ Noy, 1956...| —12.0 418.3 5.4 ai 43.2 +18 
NS nk ete, & $ 190 34,800° | $15,134 $ 115 $ 205 
Seccielinate dhtiisiin Gini. 1 ee +1.4 +3.1 44° -~8.9 —10.4 
ag 8 **\Nov., 1956...| —34.0 +3.8 +1.7 —5e —3.9 —4.9 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Be Re pel wk tu ee ee $ 67 11,724 $ 9,531 $ 140 $ 54 
icles dicate, Maes. ae avs as n.a. —15.4 —$8.7 
8 8 **\Nov., 1956...] —35.6 +6.6 —1.8 —7.6 +5.8 
MNS 5 F565 so scan tees eat murs cule eee oes S 12 ,540 $ 5,014 $ 36 $ 31 
CA EMTS (Oct., 1957....| —88.4 —§a.5 —4.4 na. -~7.0 —4.2 
CRE NE N-.--ev., OO..) 8.2 | ~8e —5.7 —7.5 +5.4 
a ihren soko pamim ane S m% 1 9,292 | $5,020 n.a. $ 39 
: Oxt., 1907.:...1 ~-<08.8 | +e 1 =e a. -0.1 
Percentage change from... Nov, 1956. ran =2 | +202 0.9 _ =—J7 7 
* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. * Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: 'U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Data for 


October, 1957. 


office reports. 


[ 11] 


Comparisons relate to September, 1957, and October, 1956. 
Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. 


* Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in 
Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. 
Four-week accounting periods ending November 15, 1957, and November 16, 1956. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
1947-1949 = 100 
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